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APPEAL 
10 THE CITIZENS OF ADAMS COUNTY, OHIO, BY 

THE MEMBERS OF WEST UNION LODGE No. 43. 
Fellow Citizens : 

For several months past, attempts have been 
in progress to bring upon us the ill will of the Pub- 
lic. ‘The agents in the business we shall not pre- 
tend to name, believing they are as well known to 
you as us. 

The offence with which we are charged, is that 

of being members of the Masonic Society. For 
although the pretext has been adopted that it is 
the Institution and not the members that is meant, 
yet when an indiscriminate proscription of all who 
adhere to it, is threatened, we certainly ought to 
be considered as very dull of apprehension if we 
do not perceive the blow to be levelled at us.— 
The subterfuge was too flagrant to escape immedi- 
ate detection. But perhaps both the institution 
aud members are meant. It is in our opiniona 
very difficult matter taseparate them. 
_ We do not addreg#you with any view of giv- 
ing a particular history of the institution, or our- 
selyes. Such a proceeding would be too tedious 
for your or our leisure, and quite unnecessary for 
Our present purpose. Our object isto defend onr- 
selves against some of the most abusive charges 
that have been brought against us. 

We are charged with belonging to, and coun- 
tenancing a Society that by its principles and laws 
tolerates and enjoins unlawful imprisonment and 
murder, as particularly exemplified in the case of 
William Morgan of Batavia, N.Y. To this 
charge we plead not guilty. Although we admit 
We belong to the Masunic Society, yet we deny 

atits principles or its laws tolerate any such 
ing. We have no other way of proving this, 

though a negative proposition, than by reference 
0 the principles themselves. ‘These are before 
€ public as well in the books we have printed, 
“sin the numerous addresses and orations deliver- 
: by eminent masons and which have at different 
a been published. They are the only source 
tm which we have derived our instruction as to 
© principles and laws of the order, and have 


been considered as the correct source, since the || it. 


That it was the work of their hands as the 


ancient traditions were first collected and printed, | natural and necessary result of their precepts, and 


The public must rely on this means of intelligence, | 
for we assure them we have no other so good ;—. 
and we dely the ingenuity of the most cunning, or | 
the spleen of the most malignant to coax or tor-! 
ture these to the development of a sentiment fa- 
vorable to unlawful imprisonment or murder, or 
unfavorable in any respect to the rights of man, 
religious, civil, moral or political. Weask the cit- 
izens of this county (if they consider the matter 
of sufficient importance) to examine for them- 
selves. We never have withheld, nor will we ever 
withhold any information on this subject within 
our reach, that they may require. We will give 
an extract as a specimen of what we aver to be 
the tenor of our entire system. It is from the 
first Charge, Webb’s Monitor, p. 39. ‘‘ There are 
three great duties which as a Mason you are charg- 
ed to inculeate—to God, your neighbor, and your- 
self. ‘I'o God, in never-mentioning his name but 
with that reverential awe which is due from a 
creature to his Creator, to implore his aid in all 
your laudable undertakings, and to esteem him as 
yourchief good. ‘T’o your neighbor in acting up- 
on the square and doing unto him as you wish he 
should do unto you. And to yourself in avoiding 
all irregularity and intemperance which may im- 
pair your faculties or debase the dignity of your 
profession. A zealous attachment to these duties 
will insure public and private esteem. 


In the state, your are to be a quiet and peaceful 
citizen ; true to your government, and just to 


als therefore recognize our innocence. 


although the number actually engaged might have 
been comparatively small, yet for the deed, the 
character of every individual Mason, as well as the 


general character of the fraternity throughout the 


| world, must be attainted and suffer the punishment 
of universal odium and disgrace. We will not 
object to say if the proposition were true, that the 
principles of the order countenance such conduct 
and it were true that such an act has been com- 
‘mitted, we ought with all others, continuing to 
hold such principles, and with the strictest justice, 
be put to the ban of public reprobation. But as 
we said before, we deny that we or the principles 
of the order, tolerate, or can in any degree tolerate 
such conduct. ‘This broad accusation is therefore 
not only unjust but undignified ; unjust as not be- 
ing founded in fact,and undignified as having been 
evidently made without any candid consideration 
of investigation of the nature of our duties and 
doctrines. 

If we do not recognize the principle our accu- 
ers contend for (and that we do not and never did, 
can be and could have been easily ascertained) we 
must be acquitted by public opinion—for it is only 
in relation to the principle that we have been ac- 
.cused. ‘The most desperate enthusiast in their 
whole corps could never have imagined that any 
of the Masons of this vicinity were actually con- 
| concerned in a transaction at Batavia. The most 
‘abstruse nicety in the rules either of law or mor- 


With re- 


yourcountry. You are not to countenance disloy-| spect to the facts concerning William Morgan, we 


alty or rebellion, but patiently submit to legal 


authority and conform with cheerfulness to the | 
government of the country in which you live.” 
This we assert to be a fair speci:nen of our doc- 
trines. We ask you candidly, is it objectionable? | 
We recognize no principles contradicting this.— 
Does it tolerate unlawful imprisonment or murder? 
It is a fact worthy of remark, that those who com-_ 
plain of the (nstitution of Masonry, have never’ 
ventured to consider the principles upon which it. 
is based—the avowed tenets of the order. They 
have taken their hypothesis from matters intrinsic, 
matters disallowed by the fraternity, as tenets of 
the order in all ages. They will not take the prin- 
ciples themselves, as evidence of what they are.— | 
They reject them as evidence in toto, and endeav- 
or tosupply their place by dogmas of their own in-| 
vention. This will in a moment be perceived by | 
those who examine both sidesof the question.—' 
Payne’s testimony against the Bible was ob- 


tained by rejecting it as evidence of ‘the purity of | 


its precepts. | 

It will not be objected to the truth of the state-| 
ment that we have been charged as before men-' 
tioned, that we have not been particularly named. | 
There have been but few if any instances where | 
the accusers of Masonry have named individuals. 
They use language like this, ‘‘ All the members of 
the unholy league &c.” <‘* All who still holda 
standing in this fraternity.” ‘* All carry in their 
skirts the blood of the innocent.” Nor do we 
undertake to alledge that even this language has 
appeared in the paper printed in this county. Pa- 
pers from other sections of the country have been 
industriously circulated among you, all having for 
their object to impress the minds of those who are 
not Masons, with a belief not only that the laws of 
our order tolerated the alledged abduction and 
murder of Morgan, but that Masons every where 
were either directly or indirectly concerned in the 
affair. That the entire fraternity are to be con- 
sidered as concerned in it and are accountable for 


‘know nothing more than what has been commu- 
_nicated through the public papers,and consequent- 
| ly can judge no better concerning them than your- 
selves. So vague and contradictory, however 
have been the reports of this section of the coun- 
try concerning the transaction, that many of us 
feel willing for the present to suspend our opinion. 

Many consider the death of Morgan as proble- 
matical, Others have no doubt but that he is alive, 
and that his absence is a plan of his and his asso- 
ciates, to keep up an excitement to insure a great- 
er sale of his Books. ‘To the latter opinion many 
of us are inclined, and when interrogated on the 
subject, have made remarks in expressing our opin- 
ion, which we should condemn in any one think- 
ing differently. Various opinions as to the matter, 
we suppose are entertained in all the lodges in the 
western country, and as far as we know every 


where, but in proportion as the belief has obtain- 
ed among us, that violence has been done him by 
Masons, has been our regret, and genuine sorrow, 


that any set of men connected with the fraternity, 


should so far have forgotten their duty to them- 
selves and the institution, as to be guilty of it, and 
our duty to our country and the institution to 
which we belong, requires our exertions in ever 
reasonable manner to bring the offenders to jus- 
tice. We acknowledge the duty, and assure you 
it will be cheerfully performed, when opportunity 
occurs, whether the perpetrators belong to our so- 
ciety or not. We are conscious that we owe to no 
law or society, the duty of concealing crime, or 
assisting the escape of offenders against the law 
of theland. Such conduct we hold, would be in 
the strict sense of the word ‘* Anti-Masonic.” — 
Strictly allied to the doctrine that we tolerate 
murder, is the proposition that we are bound to 
conceal the offenders, and it is equally untrue. 
We again defy our accusers, and we will say, the 
scrutiny of the world, to discover any such precept! 


or custom among us, or any rule of conduct al- 
lowing us to assist them to escape, either by facili- 
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tating their flight, or tampering in their favor with’! once a year. We are aware that complaint has || mistake his motives as to suppose that he is con- 
courts of justice. The only evidence on this sub- been made with respect to the names by which we |! tending for the faith, when he is in fact, babbling 
ject which we haveever known them to urge, is | designate some of our officers. But those names )/ fora fancy, which may, in the end, further his own 
the triumphant exclamation, ‘‘ why are not Ma-,. are derived to us from a very remote antiquity,'|selfish and sinister purposes. When this is the 
sons convicted of crime and made to suffer pun- are consecrated by custom, and have been sanc-||case, a spirit of persecution is sure to follow.— 
ishment-like other men !? But it appears to us, tioned by the Fraternity in all ages. Yet on the || When the views of the ambitious, whose sole ob- 
there cannot be much difficulty in the solution of | whole what are they ? Names, and names are | ject is mischief, are so far incorporated into the 
the problem. Liberal and manly feeling would | said to be but ‘ baubles,’ and surely have no more | views of the pious, but imperfect, that they are 
much rather refer the circumstance to the recti-|| connexion with the principles of Freemasonry than || willing, for the advancement of a certain cause, to 
tude of the principles of the order operating upon’ the ringing of the bell has with the devotions of} act in concert, then follow dangerous and appal- 
its morals to the prevention of crime, than to any | the sanctuary. ling times. 

imaginary skillof its members in eluding justice. | How far these remarks are applicable to the pre- 
But we do not wish to argue. A plain statement, RBM ITER NET: sent excitement about Ireemasonry, is left for the 
of facts is all we aim at. ‘The principles of our For the Masonic Mirror. reflecting part of the community to judge. Ifa 
order do not tolerate any of these things. Would | Introduction toa series of Letters addressed to | spirit of persecution has manifestly gone forth, the 


we be “ true to our government,” were we to har-) Rey, Mosrs 'uacuer, by way of Rejoinder to reflecting part of the community will judge wheth- 
bor or assist a criininal, in any way, forbidden by | F Masons or Antimasons are most industriously 
the law of the Land ? and have we not shown that 4 a Tee y ASTE® || engaged in promoting it. If our Republican form 
to be true to our government, is among the first Mason. of government, and our equible compacts are to 
lessons taught in Masonry. Conforming to this | It isa mortifying reflection,that the human mind, | be subverted, the reflecting part of the community 

which is capable of such wonderful enlargement, 1 


precept, and indulging the sentiment it inculcates, | arg | will judge whether Masons or Antimasons are to be 
we cannot but feel it a deep and poignant injury || should also be susceptible of the most childish cre- | the efficient cause of their overthrow. It is to the 
to be accused with such virulence of acting upon' dulity. When we see men of astonishing powers | 


' reflecting part of the community that Masons would 
one diametrically opposite. And fellow itizena,| | 08 mind, giving way to a belief the most errone- |) appeal,—to that part, which is rendered frantic by 
why should we have been so treated? That | ous, and practices the most absurd, we may, aside this excitement, which is going the rounds, we 


the accusation is false as to the the theory || from the word of God, rationally conclude that |have nothing to say. But to those who are yet in 
upon which it is predicated, (to wit, that our rules | fallibility is incorporated with the very natures of |'a situation to judge of the merits of a cause, we 
require of us the things of which we are accused) the most virtuous and most discerning. Who does | have much of importance to say. ‘These worthy 
is abundantly manifest, and undoubtedly was, or || not lament the strange infatuation, which gained | fellow citizens, after hearing all the abuse and slan- 
with the least labor might have been known to|| the complete ascendancy over all the virtue and | der which have been heaped upon the Institution 
have been so by those who made it at the time it |all the learning of those Jesuits, who, upon re- | for three years past, are in perplexity as to the real 
was made. But there isan evidence of its false- || ports the most vague, and surmises the most idle, || design of the Order. They tremble for the inter- 
hood, which ought to have been regarded, dedu-|| condemned twenty innocent persons to suffer an |ests of their beloved country. ‘The present as- 
cible from our characters and circumstances with) ignominious death at Salem! Who does not la-/| pect of affairs, gives them just cause of alarm, and 
respect to the community in which we live. We}! ment the strange infatuation, which prompted our!|as patriots and as masons we honour them.— 
have never arrogated to ourselves any particular|; venerable Forefathers to persecute even unto|| But while we revere those patriotic princi- 

|ples which they manifest, we do think they 


distinctiveness of character in the ordinary circles|| death, the innocent and unsuspecting Quakers, | 
even while they, themselves, were fleeing from'|have overlooked the real cause of alarm, and 


of society. .We are connected with society in 

general by the same ties, and have the same com-j| persecution! Though it is difficult to determine |are scared by a phantom. We do not consider 
mon interest as others of the community. Our do-|| precisely how far an excited state of feeling may || ourselves under solemn obligations to explain, to 
mestic relationships, our affections, whether social; carry a man, yet the motives by which he is actu- |such men, the real design of Masonry. And in 
or consanguine, are not within the narrow limits)| ated, when under its influence, are of easy inter- || the first place, we would answer you negatively. 
of our society here, but are frequently extensive-|| pretation, ‘The Salem tragedy is no longer a It is not the designs of Masonry to form a_comb:- 
ly connected with those who are not Masons. Our!) mystery, and we are reluctantly compelled to ad-)/nation of men for political purposes. ‘Though 
reputation stands on the same basis with others, || mit that no age is too virtuous or enlightened to |some political desperadoes, about the middle of the 
must be supported inthe same way or upon like | be under the complete dominion of a similar in- | last century, stole some signs, names, or usages ¢! 
principles as that of others. It is as dearto us,|/fatuation. ‘I'he pious, in the witchcraft excite-|/ tae craft, and attempted to revolutionize mankind 
and we are as much entitled to it as others of the!| ment, verily thought that on this single prohibition, | under that covert; yet, the fact, that the [lumins- 
game general morals, our property and expecta-|| viz. ‘ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,’ hung ||ti, in its pfime estate, were not connected with 


tion of livelihood, our wives and children are!!all the law and the prophets; and when they had || Masonry, is proof that its Fathers, and Founders, 
here, where then isthe probability that all these had. quite another object in view. If this Society 


|;complied with this prohibition, they verily believ- || 
eonsiderations will at any time be overlooked by || ed that they had performed their whole duty to-||afterwards drew in corrupt and unprincipled Ma 
Now, who dees not see that || sons, these deluded brethren were always expelled 


us, upon the application of any man or set of|) wards God and man, 
men to usto commit a crime, the probable con-|| this excited state of feeling aflorded every facility!/from well regulated Lodges. These vile clubs 
sequence of which would be to destroy all our|| for the gratification of private revenge? Hence it,\stole not only some Masonic emblems, but they 
expectations—conscious of our integrity, at peace |, is that the accusers were invariably guided by pri-||stolea name ‘The Illuminati was a beautiful 
with the community, nor supposing there was any | vate feuds, or party resentments. In times of vir-|; name, given to scholars, and philanthropists, who 
common inferest in the county, distinct from ours,} ulent excitement, ‘plenary evidence’ is never!) never dreamed of anarchy or such associates.” |! 
we had felt ourselves as safe from the tongue of!||scarce, and the public mind is in no very eligible || is diametrically opposed to Masonic principle, t 
scandal, if the commission of a crime were mooted | situation to Judge of the merits of a cause. Here ||sow the seeds of discord and confusion, to weaken 
as any of our neighbors, and now feel ourselves as} consisted the grand error of the Judges and juries. || the force of moral obligation,_-whereby our inva: 
much entitled to your protection in that respect as|| They saw the glaring capitals of the prohibition, || uable institutions are endangered. Sensible th! 
any other citizens. but did not consider that dark and designing men, || those disorderly and tu vous meetings, wher? 
Again, we are accused of belonging to a society || in order to carry their frantic schemes into success-!| the orator is boisterously applauded by some, at! 
that is Anti-Republican and dangerous to our civil! ful operation, did not hesitate to accuse any one, | kissed by others, have this direct tendency, eve!y 
institutions. We remark once for all on this accu-||or attest to any thing. Butin time, the people, 


(To be continued.) 


sation that itis aneasy matter to bestow upon any 
zociety or party an unpopular appellation, and 
we believe it is uniformly desired in such cases 
that assertion may be taken as proof. It is not our 
intention to engage in political disquisition. ‘The 
government of this nation is said to be Republican. 
If so, then whatever connexion we have with the 
government must be on republican principles, for 
we are commanded as before observed to be ‘true 
to our government and just to our country.”? What 
can this be but the adoption, sanctioning and 
maintaining the principles upon which the govern- 
ment is established. But if it is meant to apply 
the epithet to our own social government, it is 
ridiculously false, unless by anti-republicanism 
they mean Democracy, which I presume they will 
not avow, as any one will admit who will take 


the trouble to examine our form of Government., 
The right of suffrage with us is unqualified, all, 
our Officers are elected, and we have a general as-! 
sembly of Representatives of the several lodges 


became alarmed,—and how did they become tad 
vinced of their error? Now mark the inconsistency 
of man. ‘The glaring capitals of the Divine pro- 
hibition faded, and the evidence of guilt was not 
halfso ‘plenary,’ the moment those designing and 
influential men were accused. 

The same degree of delusion has probably ex- 
isted in every age of the world, though it has em- 
braced a variety of subjects. The excitement 
about witchcraft has had its day, and designing 
men no longer depend upon it to further their am- 
bitious views; not because it is more absurd, but 
because it has been tried. 

The Quakers, in this country, were rapidly ris- 
ing to a state of strength and respectability. They 
were eyed by jealonsy. ‘The pious lamented their 
departure from the ‘ faith which was once deliver- 
ed to the saints,’ and the ambitious saw in them,so 
many barriers to their own personal aggrandize- 


ment. So imperfect is the Christian character, 
that even the really pious man may so miserably 


good Mason avoids them. 

~ But you ask, “ whatare the real designs of 
sonry’’? We answer, that the Institution Is 
tainly designed to disseminate virtue, knowledg*, 
and happiness, and is not amenable to the ill cor 
duct of individuals, any more than the Christias 
Institution is. But you are constantly told that 
‘* William Morgan, and others, were put to dealt 
on Masonic principle.’ Fellow citizens, who to’ 
you so? Men who have, in every sense of tl’ 
word, perjured themselves. Shall this weight 
evidence preponderate in the scale, and shall " 
many men, who have never betrayed the co? 
dence of a body, or an individual, be denoun’ 
as liars, fools, and knaves? Forbid it, every re 
ciple of honor. Forbid it every principle of on 
tice. These instigators of discord and confusiel 
are unworthy your confidence,—they will bet! 
it. Recollect that every consideration of interes 
and inclination urge them on to slander and abust: 
Do not multiply evidence from this 
cannot, it ought not to be attended to. Bring’ 
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ficient proof that the Institution of Freemasonry is 
of eviltendency, and we are ready to co-operate 
with you in its extermination. 

We do think that in a political, moral, and relig- 
ious point of view, the excitement about Freema- 
sonry has done, and may do, incalculable mischief. 
Our free institutions are endangered by disorderly 
and riotous convocations. ‘The youth of our com- 
munity, have a fair opportunity of becoming adepts 
in the science of wrangling and disputation. Ma- 
ny of those who are called to minister at the altar, 
supposing that the whole duty of the religious 
consists in exterminating the Order of Freemason- 
ry, religion languishes,—is almost gone. 

We do think that, to the same fountain of evil 
may be traced some of our pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, which a ten years uninterrupted prosperity 
will scarcely repair. Almost every department of 
business is deranged and disorganized by a want of 
confidence between man and man. 

Fellow Citizens, though we may attribute differ- 
ent causes to the above named evils, yet all good 
Masons will join with you in the devout aspiration, 
that peace, harmony, and prosperity may soon re- 
visit this distressed and perplexed community. B, 


CALUMNY REFUTED. 


We extract the following, says the Littte-Falls 
Gazette, from an address in the last Madison Ob- 
server and Recorder, signed by forty citizens of 
the town of Eaton, ten of whom the Observer 
states are Royal Arch Masons; elven are profess- 
ors of Religion;—and, the Observer adds, ‘‘ we 
venture to say that forty men in the town cannot 
be found of better standing in community.” 

The same charges are also met witha similar re- 
futation by one hundred and nine delegates from 
Lodges and Chapters of Madison, Chenango, and 


Cortland counties, assembled at De Ruyter on the || 


2dinst. among whom are many of the most respec- 

table citizens of the county, ‘‘of all political par- 

ties, and all denominations of Christians.” 
“Masons are charged with taking upon them- 


‘selves oaths ‘ to assist a brother whenever they see 


him in any difliculty, whether he be right or 
wrong ;’ to vote for a brother Mason in preference 
to any other person;’ to ‘ keep the secrets of a 
brother Mason, :nurder and treason not excepted.’ 
‘‘We most solemnly affirm, and appeal to Al- 
mighty God for the truth of our declaration, that 
we know of no such obligations in the institution of 
Masonry; that the principles of Freemasonry 
require no duties of its members incompatible 
with the laws of the land, or contrary to our moral 
or religious duty to man, our country, or our God. 
“ Masonry has nothing to do with political af- 
fairs; we have differed as much in our politics as 
we have in ourreligion. Inthe abduction and 
probable murder of William Morgan, we had no 
knowledge, until it was announced in the pub- 
lic papers.” 
From the Rochester Republican. 
POLITICS AND RELIGION. 

The Methodists of New England and the Bap- 
tist Association of the Holland Purchase, have ex- 
pressed almost simultaneously their sentiments on 
the Anti-Masonic controversy. In view of the 
evils springing from the introduction of the per- 
secuting spirit of Anti-Nasonry into Christian 
churches, the above-named ecclesiastical bodies 
have solemnly resolved, that ‘* Masonry and Anti- 

Masonry are matters wholly foreign” to their re- 
‘gious principles; and that they ‘consider it 
their duty to avoid all such questions, for or against 
Masonry, as produce excitements and stir up strifes 
among the people.” ‘These sentiments are happi- 

y in consonance with their Christian profession. 
They breathe that “ charity towards all men,” 
nied is a distinguishing characteristic of their re- 
— Although neither the apologists nor de- 

“nders of the institution of Masonry, the above 
associations will neither spurn individual Masons 

tom the communion table, nor exclude them from 
ministering in the temples of the Most High.— 
> y refuse, in short, to permit the peace of their 
urches to be broken, or the members arrayed 


religion. And in this they are right. 


ligious societies in this quarter. 


the followers of Christ? 


lic respect. 


upon himself. 


effecting its objects. 


an prejudices. 


naticism. 


pendent of the Grand Lodge of England. 


i 

ELEVENTH oF SEPTEMBER.-—Several attempts 
were made by the anti-masons in New-York, to ob- 
serve this day as “sacred to the memorable abduction 


The Republican ‘party, with a due regard to the 
principles it labored to establish, has ever refrain- 
ed from seeking the aid of extraneous causes in 
It has never sought to profit 
by local ‘* excitements,” or by playing on sectari- 
It therefore cannot countenance | 
the attempts of any sect to mingle in or influence 
(directly or indirectly) the politics of the day.— 
Experience shows that the most venomous of all 
controversies are those embittered by religious fa- 


§G- Measures are in progress to establish a Grand} 
Lodge for the Province of New-Brunswick; to be inde- 


against each other, by any cause so irrelevant to} 
Their ex- 
ample is pregnant with admonition to certain re- 


What is there, what can there be, more repug- 
nant to the meek spirit of christianity, than the 


inflammatory course of some preachers among us? 
What portion of Holy Writ sanctions the intro-' 
duction of such firebrands of Anti-Masonry among | 


We would be the last to detract from the just | 
influence of the clergy, or to weaken the bonds of ; 
religious unity. For this reason it is, we depre- 
cate the intermingling of politics with religion— 
this miniature coalition between church and state. | 
No minister can dabble in party politics, without 
soiling his gown and weakening his claim on pub- 
The cause of religion itself suffers, 
in the degradation which he, as a minister, brings 


of William Morgan!—In Albany twenty-five antis for-| 


|med a procession, the particulars of which shall ap- 
| pear the first opportunity. In Herkimer they held a 
| political caucus, with closed doors! O, curse these 


secret assemblies! 


the city of New York. 


Edward Livingston, Louisiana, G. G. H. P. 
Joel R. Poinsett, N. Carolina, D. G. G. H. P. 
Rev. Paul Dean, Massachusetts, G. G. K. 
Joseph K. Stapleton, Maryland, G. G. 8. 

Peter Grinnell, Rhode Island, G. G. Treasurer. 
Lebbeus Chapman, New York, G. G. Secretary. 
Rev. Jona. Nye, N. Hampshire, G. @. Chaplain. 
Dr. Amos Nourse, Maine, G. G. Marshal. 


Otficers of the General Grand Chapter of the Uni- 
ted States, elected at their recent meeting, held in 
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WHEEL AND AXLE 


augmented, or the axle diminished. 


Is generally denominated the second mechanical 
power, but if we analyze the principles by which it 
operates, it is clearly a lever of the first order, the, 
centre ofthe axle (speaking properly,) being the ful- 
crum, its radius the short end, and the radius of the. 
wheel the long end of the lever; and the advantages 
gained, are inthe ratio of the lengthof the latter to 
that of the former; sothat whenit is proposed to in- 
crease them, either the diameter of the wheel must be 


| 


should have so long escaped the discernment of prac- 
tical men. 


A Represents a capstan of two different diameters, 


as shown at B. and C. set in frame work. 


D A pulley furnished with a hook for the attach- 


ment of bodies required to be removed. 


This windlass or capstan may be worked either in a 


horizontal or vertical position. 


The rope, which passes round the pulley D. and sus- 


tains the weight of traction, is wound on the two dia- 
meters of the windlass, as represented at B and C, in 
different directions. 
as to collect the rope upon its largest portion at B, it 
will be unwound from the smaller at C, and the quan- 
tity unwound at each complete revolution will be equal 
to the difference between the two different circum- 
ferences of the windlass, and the pulley will be drawn 
nearer, by one half the same space, 


When the windiass is turned so 


If the upper barrel B, were 17 inches diameter, and 


the lower C. 16 inches, the pulley D being sixteen in- 
ches diameter, it will be obvious that this simple cap=~ 
tan will be equivolent to an ordinary capstan of the 
same length ofthe baror lever and diameter of the 
barrel C, combined with a 16 foldtackle of pulleys; and 
at the same time free from the great loss by friction 
and bending of ropes, which would absorb at least a 
third of the power of a 16-fold tackle. 
advantage ofthis engine is, that the half difference of 
the radii of B andC may be diminished ad libitum, 
witnout weakening the cylender, increasing the friction, 
Or requiringany rapid curvature of the rope. 
windlass has likewise the peculiar property of holding 
,the weight at any part of its rise or fall without need- 
ing a wheel and catch. 


One peculiar 


The 


Its only practical disadvantage, is that a great quan- 


tity of rope must be used to produce a moderate change 
in the position of the weight; but the quantity of rope 
will be much less than what is requisite for an equivo- 
lent tackle of pulleys. 


The celebrated George Eckhardt invented this in- 


genious machine, and introduced it to modern notice; 
notwithstanding, it was known to the Chinese long 
ago.——Mech. Mag. 


On soldering thin sheet Iron with cast Iron. 
When the filings of soft cast iron are melted in 


a crucible with borax, which has been previously 
calcined, in order to get off the water it contains, 
a hard, shining, black, pitch-like soldering sub- 
stance is obtained, being glass of borax coloured 


ith iron. 
But it will be readily perceived that this arrango- hag er with iro 


ment, when reduced to practice, cannot from the re- 
quired strength of the axle, and the space necessary for | 
the wheel be very much extended. Therefore, when- 
ever the eflect of these disproportions is required to be 
increased, another wheel and pinion or a system of pul- 
leys are combined. But a machine constructed con- 
formable to the annexed figure is far preferable, and it. 
ia extraordinary, that the advantages which it offers 
combined with so much cheapness and simplicity, 


Sal ammoniac having been applied to the inter- 


‘nal joining, or between the over-lapped edges of 


thin sheet iron, some of this black solder being 


powdered is to be Jaid along a short portion of the 
joint, and as soon as it is melted over a clear forge 


fire, the soldered part is to be placed on the back 
of an anvil, and beaten with a light hammer and 
quick hand, as long as the heat permits. More 
of the powder is then to be laid upon the adjoining 
part of the joining, until the whole of the seam 1s 
soldered. 
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PICTURE OF WAR. 


A FIELD OF BATTLE, 

‘* Enough of joy and triumph! 
tle is hushed! ‘The hurry of the action is over! 
Let us walk over the corpse encumbered field! 


ook around! behold thousands slain, thousands of 


wounded groaning with anguish, agony and de- 


lancers of the French hundred; all corpses! Why, 
that boy cannot have numbered eighteen years! 


how beautiful, how serene a countenance! Per-| entirely gone, but, strange to say, its mother’s nip- 
haps, on the banks of the murmuring Loire, some 

mother thinks unconsciously of her darling child. | 
Here fought the third brigade, here the fusileers; | 
how thick these heroes lay! most of the bodies are: 


already stripped; rank is nv longer distinguished ! | 


Yes, this must have been an officer; look at the 
delicate whiteness of his hands, and observe 
on his finger the mark of hisring; that manly 
beauty; what a smile still plays upon his lip! he 
fell, perhaps, beneath his colors; died easy; he is 
to be envied. .Here charged the Polish lancers; 
not long ago the trampling of horses, the shout, the 
cry.the prayer, the death stroke mingled their 
wild sounds on this spot; itis now but a few piti- 
ful and stifled groans as silent asthe grave. What 
is this? a battered trumpet; the breath which filled 
this morning, its haughty tone, has fled, perhaps, 
forever; and here again, a broken lance; is this 
the muscular arm that wielded it, ’twas vigorous, 
and slew perhapsa victim on this field; it is un- 
nerved by death. Look at the contraction of this 
body, and the anguish of these features; eight 
times has this lance pierced his frame! Here, a- 
gain, lie headless trunks, and bodies torn and 
struck down by cannon shot. Such death is hor- 
rid, but ’tis merciful. Who are these that catch at 
our coats and cling at our feet in such a humble 
attitude’ the wounded soldiers of the enemy, who 
are impioring Brittish protection from the exas- 
perated and revengeful Spaniard! whata proud 


compliment to our country.— Recollection of Pen- 
tnsula. 


THE EVE OF BATTLE, 


It would be difficult to convey to the mind of an 
ordinary reader any thing like a correct notion of 
the state of feeling which takes possession of a 
man waiting for the commencement of a battle. In 
the first place, time appears to move on leaden 
wings; every minute seems an hour and every 
houra day. Then there is a strange commingling 


| 
The roar of 


| 
| 


spair. Move a little this way. Here fought the | 


| 


her right arm had no doubt, cradled her babe, and 
her left was extended as though for the purpose 
of keeping her child close toher. A large shell 
had perforated the tiled roof, and having made its 
way through three floors, had gone through the 
foot of the bed, and penetrated some depth into 
the fourth floor. A piece of this shell had gone 
through the woman’s forehead, carrying away a 
ereat part of the head, so that her death, according 
to the opinion of the medical man who saw her, 
must have been instantaneous. ‘I he lower part of 
the child’s body, from the hip downwards, was 


ple still hung in the left corner of its mouth, and 
its little right hand still held by its mother’s clothes, 
which probably it had grasped at the first noise of 
the shell.—--Military Career of an officer of the 87th 
regiment. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


RicHELIEUV, A TALE OF FRANCE. 2 vol. New- 
York, J.& J. Harper. 


It can, by no means, be a source of pleasure to 
observe continually issuing from the presses of this 
country every new English work of fiction. A 
systematic course seems to be pursued. If the 
publication be dignified with the title of novel, no 
matter how vile it may be, how injurious to good 
taste, how destructive to good morals, it is given 
to the world, and that too, in such a form, that it is 
brought within the reach of almost every individ- 
ual. Some of those works which have lately been 
issued at New-York, ought, with the greatest care 
to be excluded from every domestic circle, in which 
unvitiated taste, and uncorrupted judgement, are 
expected to have a place. 

Among these, however, we would not class 
Richelieu, It holds a much more elevated rank, 
and will claim for its author a more honourable 
reputation. "The period in which the action of the 
novel is fixed, is one of the most interesting in the 
annals of the French nation. ‘That great man, the 
Cardinal Richelieu, was at the head of the govern- 
ment, and ruled with nearly equal despotic sway, 
both king and subject. ‘The power of this tyrani- 
cal man, was then at its height. Conspiracy after 
conspiracy had been formed, to overthrow his 
‘‘ bloody domination,” but the fabric of his power 
was cemented by the blood of bis enemies. ‘The 
system of espionage, in the day of Napoleon, 
was never carried to a greater extent. . The inter- 
nal police could be rigorous, yet it was strongly 


characterised, at times, by inefficiency. The 
of levity and seriousness within him; a levit ‘ y 


which prompts him to laugh, he knows not why 


mountains, forests, and uncultivated portions of. 


|| the country, were infested by herds of banditti. 
and a seriousness which urges him ever and anon ; 


to lift up a mental prayer to the throne of grace. 
On such occasions little or no conversation passes. 
‘The privates generally lean on their fire locks, the 
officers upon their swords; and few words, except 
monosyliables in reply to questions put, are spoken. 
On these occasions, too, the faces of the bravest 
often change their colour, and the limbs of the 
most resolute tremble, not with fear but with anxi- 
ety;whilest watches are consulted; till the individ- 


uals who consult them grow absolutely weary of 
On the whole it is a situation of 


the employment. 
a higher excitement, and darker and deeper agita- 
tion than any other in humane life; nor can he be 
said to feel all that man is capable of feeling who 
has not filled it.--Svege of St. Sebastians. 


A SKETCH. 


“Ttook a single captive,” says the author of 
Tristram Shandy, who well knew in what manner, 


to make the most touching appeal to the human 
heart. Is there any one who can read the follow- 


ing isolated instance of the miseries of war, with-| 


out a momentary disposition to long with the poet, 
for alodge, where rumors 


** Of unsuccessful or successful war 
Might never reach him more.”’ 


A female was lying on a bed of green silk; un- 


der her head was a pillow of the same material; 


These, it is true, were sometimes pursued with 
merciless rigour; yet, occasionally, the most attro- 
cious crimes would be overlooked. ‘The powerof 


‘ithe nobles was completely subdued.—Richelieu 


obliged them to appear at Azs court, in such a man- 
ner as to ruin their estates, by the enormous ex- 
pense which they were obliged to incur. The 


treatment of state prisoners at this period was hor-| 
‘ridly brutal. 


Often did they perish in the deep, 
dark dungeons of the dreadful Bastille, or linger 
under the exquisite tortures of the rack. 

These are some of the historical circumstances, 
which the author of the work before us, has at- 
tempted to delineate. With respect to the charac- 
ters of the persons who figure in this production, 
we will say but little. The hero is a young noble- 
man of high rank, whois attached to the slender 
Court of the youthful Queen of Louis, Anne of 
Austria. The difficulties and dangers which he 
is obliged to encounter, and they are many, arise 
from his noble and determined resolution, to shield 
his Sovereign from the virulent and almost unac- 
countable persecution of the Cardinal. ‘The threats 
of Richelieu, the terrors of the Bastille, the igno- 
miny of the scaffold, are disregarded. It is utterly 
impossible not to admire him. 

The character of the heroine, we will not hesi- 
tate tosay, is poorly pourtrayed. She is represent- 
ed as a whimpering, sighing, good-natured piece 
of morality; very loving, and, of course, quite apt 


4 


j 


| 


H 
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to be under the influence of the ‘‘ green-eyed mon- 
ster.” One moment it is ‘* Monsieur de Blenau,” 
and then very tristiully, ‘* dear Claude.” In these 
two expressions may be comprehended, the sum 
and substance of her conversation, and apparently 
of her wisdom.— Balt. Ev. Pat. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE EAGLE. 


The Golden Eagle is the largest and the noblest, 
of all those birds that have received the name of 
Eagle. It weighs above twelve pounds. Its length 
is three feet: the extent of its wings seven feet four 
inches; the bill is three inches long, and of a dee 
blue; andthe eye of a hazel colour. In genera), 
these birds are found in mountains and thinly in- 
habited countries; and breed among the loftiest 
cliffs. ‘They choose those places which are remo- 
test from man,upon whose possessions they but sel- 
dom make their depredations, being contented 
rather to follow the wild game in the forest, than 
to risk their safety to satisfy their hunger. 

This fierce animal may be considered among 
birds, as the lion among quadrupeds; and in man 
respects,they have a strong similitude to each other. 
They are both possessed of force, and an empire o- 
ver their fellows of the forest. Equally magnani- 
mous, they disdain small plunder; and only pursue 
animals worthy the conquest. It is not till after 
having been long provoked, by the cries of the rook 
or the magpie, that this generous bird thinks fit to 
punish them with death. ‘The eagle also disdains 
to share the plunder of another bird, and will take 
up with no other prey than that which he has ac- 
quired by his own pursuits. How hungry soever 
he may be, he stoops not to carrion, and when sa- 
tiated, never returns to the same carcase, but 
leaves it for other animals, more rapacious and 
less delicate than himself. Solitary like the lion, 
he keeps the desert to himself alone: it is as extra- 
ordinary to see a pair of eagles in the same moun- 
tain, as two lions in the same forest. ‘They keep 
separate,to find a more ample supply, and consider 


'|the quantity of their game as the best proof of their 


dominion. Nor does the similitude of these animals 
stop here; they have both sparkling eyes, and 
nearly ofthe same colour, their claws are of the 
same form, their breath equaily strong, and their 
cry equally loud and ternfying. Bred both for 
war, they are enemies of all society; alike fierce, 
proud, and incapable of being easily tamed. 

Of all the feathered tribe, the eagle flies the 
highest; and from thence the ancients have given 
him the title of the bird of heaven. He possesses 
also the the sharpest sight; but his sense of smelling, 
though acute, is inferior to that of avulture. He 
never pursues, but when his object is in view; and 
having seized his prey, he stoops from his height, 
as if to examine its weight, always laying it on the 
ground before he carries it off. He finds no diffi- 
culty in taking up geese andcranes. He also car- 
ries away hares, lambs,and kids;and often destroys 
fawns and calves, to drink their blood; and bears 
a pait of their flesh to his retreat. Infants them- 
selves, when left unattended, have been destroyed 
by these rapacious creatures. An instance is re- 
corded in Scotland, of two children having been 
carried off by Eagles,but fortunately they received 
no hurt by the way, and, the eagles being pursued, 
the children were found unhurt in the nests, and 
restored to the affrighted parents. 

The eagle is thus at all times a formidable neigh- 
bour: but particularly so when bringing up its 
young. It isthenthat the male and female exert 
all their force and industry to supply their off- 
spring. Smith in his history of Kerry, relates, that 
a poor man in that country got a comfortable sub- 
sistence for his family, during a summer of famine, 
out of an eagle’s nest, by robing the Eaglets of 
food, which was plentifully supplied by the old 
ones. He protracted their assiduity beyond the 
usual time, by clipping the wings, and retarding 
the flight of the young; and very probably also, as 
I have known myself by so tying them, as to 
crease their cries, which are always found to 1n- 
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ace the parents despatch to procure them pro-| 
however, that the old 
eagles did not surprise the country-man thus em- 
ployed, as their resentment might have been dan- 
erous. 

It requires great patience and much art to tame. 
an eagle; and even though taken young, and sub- 
dued by long assiduity, yet it is a dangerous do- 
mestic, and often turns its force against its master. | 

It is said thatthe Eagle can live many weeks: 
without food; and that the period of its life ex- 
ceeds one hundred years. 


BOTANICAL. 

THE ROSE. 

This beautiful shrub is found in almost every 
country, and in almost every country its beauty | 
and fragrance have made it the ornament of the 
arden, and an object of admiration. Nature, as. 
if delighted with this exquisite production of her 
hand, has multiplied its species and varieties to an | 
almost unlimited extent; and the poet has sung. 
its praises in all nations and in allages. It 
been wedded to the nightingale, and its fragrance | 
and beauty have been the theme of every tongue. | 
In Shiraz and Cashmere the rose is peculiarly, 
odoriferious, and yields the most fragrant ottar, or, 
essential oil. 


Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses, the brightest that earth ever gave. 
Moore 


Rhodes is said to owe its name to the immense | 

uantity of roses which it produces. In the east this | 
is particularly esteemed. ‘The Guebres 
lieve that when Abraham was thrown into the fire | 
by the order of Nimrod, the flame turned into a 
bedof roses. A rose was placed above the heads_ 
of the guests in the banquetting rooms, to banish 
restraint, and to denote that nothing said there 
should be repeated elsewhere : and thus originat- 
ed the saying sub rosa, under the rose, when a se- 
cret was to be kept. The perfume of the flower 
isthus accounted for by the fabulous authors : 
Love, at a feast of Olympus, in the midst of a 
lively dance, overset, with a stroke of his wing, a 
goblet of nectar, which falling on the rose,embalm- 
edit with the delicions fragrance it still retains. | 
And Catullus thus accounts for the color of this) 
flower, it having been originally white :— 


** While the enamour’d queen of joy 
Flies to protect her lovely boy, 
On whom the jealous war god rushes, 


touch the twinging softness of its tiny arm. But, 


‘to the fresh air for the night, the ottar or oil will 
be found in the morning congealed and swimming 
on the surface of the water. 


THE CASKET. 


THE SPANISH MAIDEN’S FAREWELL, 
BY MATILDA BETHAM. 
Manuel, I do not shed a tear 
Our parting to delay; 
I dare not listen to my fear, 
I dare not bid thee stay. 


The heart may shrink, the spirit fall, 
But Spaniards must be free! 

And pride and duty shall prevail 
O’er all my love for thee. 


Then go; and round that gallant head, 
Like banners in the air, 

Shall float full many a daring hope, 
And many a tender prayer. 


Should freedom perish—at thy death 
’T were madness to repine; 

And I should every feeling lose. 
Except the wish for mine. 


But if the destiny of Spain 
Be once again to rise! 
_O! grant me, heaven! to read the tale 
In Manuel’s joyful eyes. 


THE HINDOO MOTHER. 
A simple, but affecting story. 


Keljee had been the most dutiful daughter, and 
the happiest girl of her neighborhood, till she was 
carried off by the lawless violence of a powerful 
Rajah. Her distress on being separated from her 
widowed mother was extreme, but the prospect of 
becoming a mother herself, had in some measure 
reconciled her to her hard lot, and when the child 
was born—* she laid the infant close beside her 
beating heart; and her caressing hand and subdu- 
ed voice soon soothed it into rest: but Keljee the 
matron, the mother Keljee was too happy to sleep. 
** Thou wilt be my Firmahal (her mother,) daugh- 
ter of my love, murmured she, as she ventured to 


as she spoke, the doors of her chamber opened 
wide, and her female attendants, from the highest 
to the lowest, entered two by two, and ranged 


She treads upon a thorned rose, 
And while the wound with crimson flows, 
The snowy flow’ ret feels her blood and blushes.”’ 


The petals of the rose are the only part of the | 
ower that imparts the odorous matter to water, | 
both by distillation and infusion. ‘The ottar, or. 
essential oil, is obtained from various species of | 
the rose. The odour, though generally agreeable, 
has insome instances produced faintings, hysteri- 
cal affections,inflammations of the eyes &c. Orfila 
Mentions an instance of a celebrated painter who 
could not remain in any room where there were 
roses without being in a short time attacked 
with violent cephalalgia, succeeded by fainting. 
Dr. Priestly thinks these effects are owing to the 
earbonic acid gas which these flowers exhale. We 
will conclude this article with an account of the 
Process employed in Asia, in Making essential oil 
Or ottar of roses. 40 Ibs. roses, with their calices, 
are put into a still, with 60 lbs. water ; the mass 

ing well mixed in the still, is placed over a gen- 
Ue fire, and when fumes begin to rise, the cap and 
Pipe are properly fixed and luted. When the im- 
Pregnated water begins to come over, the fire is 
lessened by gentle degrees, and the distillation 
fontinued, until 30 lbs. of water have come over. 
he water is to be poured upon 40 Ibs. of fresh’ 
tbe and thence are to be drawn from 15 to 20 
s. of distilled water. It is then poured into ear- 


her couch; while the aged woman, who had been 
| the companion of her journey, and who now occd+ 
| pied a confidential post in the harem of the Rajah, 


‘nware pans or tinned metal, and left exposed’ 


themselves,with reverential stillness on either side 


followed them, bearing in her hands a white mar- 
ble vase filled with milk, with which she stationed 
herself at the foot couch. 

The young mother, eager to witness the cele- 
bration of a religious rite to which she attributed 
this intrusion, half raised herself from her couch. 
As she gazed, she felt the little being slumbering 
in her bosom to be gently, bul firmly, grasped by 
the aged Brahmin. Keljee would have resisted, 
but, believing her acquiescence necessary to the 
solemnization of some mystery of her faith, she 
relinquished her detaining hold, exclaiming, as she 
looked with a happy smile into the countenance 
of the Ayah, ‘ Do not, do not detain her from me. 
Is she not the flowet of my solitude, my sweetest, 
my only blessing?’ 

The Khasya Sibil replied with a look of such 
withering and triumphant malice as chilled the 
warm heart of the exulting mother, then, standing 
in the middle of the circle, she raised the innocent 
babe in her skinny arms towards the sky, and ex- 
claimed aloud: ‘* Thus do we propitiate the pow- 
ers of evil!” she suddenly plunged it into the vase. 

As she uttered the solemn cry, the attendant wo- 
men burst into a chaunt of coral invocation, ap- 
parently to drown the shrieks of the wretched 


| 


_clusive partialities.” 
|ofa cordial welcome, and the General was found 


_ ‘The Hindoo Mother is founded upon a passage 
in Bishop Heber’s Journal, detailing the horrid 
practise\of destroying all the female offspring of a 


— Rajah in the manner described in the above 
tale. 


Original Anecdote of Washington.—The fel- 
lowing interesting anecdote which, it is believed, 
has never been given to the public, is from the ap- 
pendix of a work just published, entitled ‘* Me- 
moirs of De Witt Clinton, by David Hossac, M. 
D.” Mr. H. received it froma venerable clergy- 
man, who had it from the lips of the Rev. Dr. 
Jones himself. It will be read with interest by 
all Christians. 

While the American army ,under the command 
of Washington, lay encamped in the environs of 
Morristown, N. J. it occurred that the service of 
the communion (there observed semi-annually 
only) was to be administered in the Presbyterian 
church of that village. Ina morning of the previ- 
ous week, the General, after his accustomed in- 
spection of the camp, visited the house of the Rev. 
Dr. Jones, then pastor of that church, and after 
the usual preliminaries, thus accosted him. ‘* Doc- 
tor, I understand that the Lord’s supper is to be 
celebrated with you next Sunday; I would learn if 
it accords with the canons of your church to admit 
communicants of another denomination?” ‘The 
Doctor rejoined——‘‘ Most certainly; ours is not the 
Presbyterian table; and we hence give the Lord’s 
invitation to all his followers of whatever name.” 
The Generalreplied, ‘1am glad of it ; that is as 
it ought to be; but as I was not quite sure of the 
fact, | tho’t I would ascertain it from yourself, as I 
propose to join with you on that occasion. Though 
a member of the church of England, I have no ex-. 
The Doctor reassured him 


seated with the communicants the next sabbath. 


When the governor of Rome delivered the sword 


‘into the hand of ‘T'ajan, and made him Emperor, 


mother and gurgling breath of the little victim. | 


‘* Here,”? said the prince, “take it again ; if I 
reign well, use it for me ; if ill, use it against 
me ;” thus making power subservient to virtue. 
How few princes of the present day would like 
to part with their swords upon such terms. 


Byron’s opinion OF Pore. I took Moore’s po- 
ems, and my own, and some others, says Byron, 
and went over them, side by side, with Pope’s, and 
I was really astonished (lought not to have been 
so) and mortified at the ineffable distance, in point 
of sense, learning, effect, and even imagination, 
passion and invention, between the little Queen 
Anne’s man, and us of the lowerempire. Depend 
upon it, itis all Horace then, and Claudin now, 
among us ; and if I had to begin again, I would 
mould myself accordingly. 


Anecdote.—It is said that at the convention held 
in Portland,recently, for the nomination of Gover+ 
nor of Maine, the names of seven gentlemen were 
proposed, all of which either declined or were ob» 
jected to---this brought the members to a dead 
stand; and the inquiry, what is to be done? was 
soon raised:to which one of the gentlemen replied, 
hunt on. hunt on—the thing, (though unintention- 
al, took simultaneously,and the Hon. Jonathan G, 
Hunton was nominated, and is elected. 


A more glorious victory cannot be gained o- 
ver another man than this, that when the injury 
began on his part, the kindness should begin on 


A Hit.---A religious society in the western 
part of Pennsylvania lately dismissed their Pas- 
tor on account of hisconnection with the Ma- 
sonic Fraternity. He had preached to them for 
thirty years, and at the conclusion of his fare- 
well address he “devoutly prayed that Gop 
would continue to bless the members of the 
parish, and make their hearts as soft as thew 
heads.” 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1829. 


WILLIAM MORGAN 
‘*Was AN EXCELLENT CITIZEN, AND A VIRTU- 


oUS MAN.”’ Language of Anti-masonry. 


MorGawn was born inCulpepper county, 
Virginia, in the year 17750r 6. Of his early history | 
we know nothing. It has been falsely asserted that he 
was a captain in‘Gen. Jackson’s army, and fought and 


distinguished himself at the battle of New-Orleans.| 


We say falsely asserted; for if it were true, it would 
have been known tohis friends prior to his alleged 
abduction; and it has since been so often contradicted | 
that if he had ever held a commission, in any army, 
those who now profess to have such reverence for the 
the purity of his reputation, would have referred to the 
records of the war department at Washington, and 
produced the requisite evidence to place the assertion | 


| and a HERO’’!! 


| perty of his country and alas! to redeem it, he fella 
‘| victim’? 


stantly became the determined and inveterate foe of || 


the Institution. His dissolute habits, his profligate 
he associated, spurring him on to the undertaking—the 
immense wealth which they supposed would reward 
his exertions, induced him at every hazard, to attempt 
the revelation of masonic secrets! He did attempt it, 
and the public are in full possession of the Mountain 
Mouse! 

This is the ‘‘excellent citizen—the virtuous man,”’ 
who, anti-masons, with crocodile tears, tell us, ‘‘clo- 
sed his patriotic life and labors’’—nobody can say 
where nor how!—on the ‘19th day of September, 18- 
26!’~and they eall upon us to ‘let the day be held sa- 
cred!’’—let the heart, touched by a christain sensibil- 
ity, beat high at the dreadful thought!! Let the soul 
sympathize with the widow and children of a patriot 
**He considered his life as the pro- 


And alas, and alackaday! when will ‘‘the 


i spirit of the martyr hail his country as emancipated 


beyond the reach ofdoubt. It has also been said that || from her deadliest Foe!’ Pardon us reader! We cannot 


he belonged to a band of pirates, and was sentenced | always retain our gravity in the presence of men who 


to be hanged; but was pardoned upon condition of his | 
entering Jackson’s army. But neither of these reports’ 
are entitled to credit: they are probably both false. 
In October 1819, at the age of forty-four, he married | 
Lucinda Pendleton, of Richmond, Virginia, now Lu-— 
cinda Morgan, whose misfortunes have since been the | 
subject of much commisseration, then in her strteenth 

year. In 1821, he absconded to York, in Upper Can- | 
ada, where he commenced the business ofa brewer. | 
The destruction of his brewery afterwards, by fire, it | 

is said, reduced him to poverty. He then removed to 
Rochester, in New-York; where he, and his family, 
were mainly supported by the liberal contributions 
of the masonic fraternity. From thence he removed | 
to Batavia, in the county of Genesee, where he, when | 
sober, worked at his trade, which was that of a mason, | 
until his abduction, While a resident of this village,he 
was the most intemperate ,worthless man in the place;a 

discredit to himself and a disgrace to his friends and | 
family :rleglected by the first,and unfeelingly neglecting: 
the last. 
condition, that his partner and coadjutor, remarked to | 
him that, their situation in the world was such, as 
things were going on with them, that it were better |. 
they should hazard their lives, or even lose them, if | 
they could do it to immortalize their names,than to live 
ia the manner .in which they were then compelled to 

do. This was the declaration of David C. Miller,who } 
is also called an ‘‘excellent citizen and a virtuous 
man!’ Par nobile fratrum—both destitute of moral 
or religious sentiments—both ‘‘wanting principle and 
wanting bread.’? Morgan was living on rwm,and the 
charity of his low associates: Miller was rendered des- 
perate by the loss of character and property: the ef- 
fects of his own imprudence and indiseretion. They 
published the revelation of Freemasonry! and pledged 
their characters and honors for its correctness! ! For 
which the one has been canonized and the other re- 
warded by office! 


Where or when Morgan received his degrees of Ma- 
sonry, is not known, if he ever received them at all, 
or ever possessed any more correct knowledge of Ma- 
sonry than might have been obtained from Jachin and 
Boaz, and works of a like character. In 1825, or 6, a 
Chapter was established in Batavia. To this Morgan 
made an attempt to gain admittance; but so totally 
worthless was his character, andso disgraceful and 
debasing were his habits of life, that his application 
was unanimously rejected. At this he took offence; 
and to this, and his miserable condition, may be tra- 
ced the first cause of his subsequent conduct. 


{ 


He in- 


| wards him or his family, we regret it. 


have lost their reason! If, in dawing this brief sketch 
of the real character of Morgan, we have uttered one 


'| word; if we have advanced one sentiment, calculated 
to wound the feelings of any, who feel friendly to- 


If Morgan be 


‘| dead, we sympathize as deeply with the ‘‘widow and 


children,’’ as other men; and we regret the necessity 


that calls for our animadversion on his past life, more 
{deeply—much more deeply—than do his pretended 


friends and eulogists. 


So despicably low and wretched was his || 


We have been driven to these 
remarks, in our own defence: if they elicit a curse, let 


jin fall on the right head. We will now turn to 


EDWARD GIDDINS, 
Who is ‘known and acknowledged tobe a gen- 
tleman of a fair character,’’ 


Language of Anti-masonry. 
GippiNs is the infidel anti-masonic Almanac ma” 
ker. The authority for saying that Morgan was con- 
fined in Fort Niagara, is almost exclusively derived 


, principal charges which have been preferred against 
||the Masonic Institution, by the anti-masonic jacka- 
napes ofthe country. Froma knowledge of his char- 
acter and principles, the reader will be enabled to de- 
|termine what degree of credence and importance may 
‘justly be attached to his testrmony. G. says that he 


was confined in the magazine ofthe Fort, and offered || 
to swear to it upon the trial of Bruce; but his testimo- 
ny was decided unanimously by the Court, 
wholly inadmissible. Thereasonof the exclusion of 
his evidence appears from@he following. In a letter || 


which he gives a formal statement of his religious 
erced, he declares: ‘‘God has the same care of manas 
of an insect, of an insect as of a tree, of atree as ofa 
stone! With him there can be no difference or dis- 


perfection and imperfection! Prayers are but mock- 
ery to HIS name,and ought not to be encouraged’’!! 


that book represents the Deity as vindictive, revenge- 
ful, and inconsistent’’!!_ And this fellow is now, for- 
sooth, palmed upon the community as one ‘‘known 
and acknowledged to be a gentleman of a fair char- 
ter’’!~-a paragon of integrity and moral worth! ‘‘But}, 
what, upon his own shewing, are his claims to such a 
distinction? He has proclaimed to the would that he}. 
was concerned in one of the most nefarious outrages!) 
that was ever perpetrated in a civilized community. | 


The life and liberty of an injured fellow being were 


principles, and the degraded companions with whom || 


from this individual:and on his testimony are based the | pose’?! 


‘fed charge of Morgan during a part of the time he}! 


to be || 


to David Morrison, dated the 10th of April, 1827, in| 


tinction between beauty and deformity, virtue and vice, | 


‘*My views are not in accordence with the Bible, for | 


placed in his hands. Day after day he held the ill-fa- 
ted Morgan, confined ina dreary prison-house, and 
heard unmoved the supplicating cries of his prisoner, 
for sympathy and deliverance. By simply turning a 
key, he might have sent him forth to liberty and life; 


but he did not do it. The murderous tragedy is consum.' 


mated; andlong afterwards, when an outraged com- 
munity come to make inquisition for the blood of their 


; fellow, and an honest indignation is enkindled against 


the atrocious transaction, then, this Mr. Giddins be- 
comes the champion of a virtuous excitement!—sets 
up for the leader of a party, and does’ not hesitate to 
trumpet, through almanacs and newspapers, the sto- 
ry of his own infamy, that he may speculate upon pub- 
lic curiosity and excitement! 


Giddins informs us that Morgan arrived at his 
house, ‘‘bound, hoodwinked and under guard,”’ on the 
night of the 13th of September, 1826—that he (Gid- 
dins) arose, partly dressed himself—went down to the 
river and assisted in rowing him and others across— 
that they waited about two hours in expectation that 
the Masons in Canada would take him off their hands 
—‘‘that they were not yet ready’’—and Morgan was 
taken back and confined in the magazine—that he, 
Giddins, had the key and supplied him during the time 
of his imprisonment with food—that a number of Ma- 
sons, on the evening of the 14th, took supper at his 
house, most of whom, however, went away soon after 
—that he, Giddins, soon after they (the Masons) had 
retired,and probably while under the influence of 
wine, (for rational men could not have conceived of 
a design so revolting to human feelings,) helda long 
consultation about Morgan, and agreed that he ought 
to be executed! Giddins, then, with one ortwo oth- 
ers, went into the magazine, for the purpose of execu- 
ting their infernal design; but it appears their hearts 
failed them, or more probably the fumesof the liquor 
had subsided; and they returned, took another tonic, 
held a further consultation, and came to the same 
conclusion! It was then proposed to take Morgan 
into the river and sink him with a stone! and ‘‘WE,”’ 
says Giddins, ‘‘did all consentto the same,and mo- 
ved some distance towards the magazine for that pur- 
One, however, net Giddins, said he could 
not sanction the deed. This gave another one courage 
to make a similar declaration, and ‘‘the thing wasa- 
bandoned for that time.’”? Thus it appears that thie 
‘‘gentleman of a fair character,’’ was, by his own 
confession, first and foremost in guilt;and is, at heart, 
and we cannot say butthat in fact,a murderer. If 
|he did not, no credit is to be attached to him that he 
did not, take the life of his imprisoned victim. 


If Giddins is to be credited, he must have been one of 
the most heartless, cold-blooded villains in existence. 
In reference to the transactions which succeeded Mor- 
gan’s arrival at the ferry, onthe night of the 13th 
‘September 1826, he remarks:—‘A man sat in front 
of him, (Morgan,) witha pistol in his hand, ready to 
shoot him, if he made any resistance. Morgan at 
tempted to put his hand into his vest pocket, but the 
cord with which his arms were tied, prevented him 
from doing so, and he said to me (Giddins,) my friend, 
have the goodness to put your hand into my vest pock- 
et and take out a quid of tobacco.”? Again, he, Mor- 
gan,was immediately interrupted by the person who sat 
in front of him, who said,as he presented a pistol, “8 
lence you damned rascal, or I will shoot you in 4 ma- 
ute, no more of your preaching.”? This is probably 
the language used on that occasion, if it ever did oc- 
cur, by Giddins himself. Again, after this, Morga 
made another attempt to speak, but before he could 
articulate a single phrase, this man (probably Giddins) 
‘bore a pistol against his breast, apparently with some 


| force, and said to him, ‘do you feel that,’’ do,” 
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said Morgan, ‘‘well, resumed this man, if you at-| 


tempt to speak another word, you are a dead man.”? 
Such is Giddins’ statement ofa transaction in whieh 
he, (Giddins) participated.—_Now, this statement is, 
either true or false—if false, Giddins has only lied—if, 
true, he stands convicted, on his own confession, of 
one of the most heartless, guilty, corrupt and depra- 
ved acts hitherto presented for the detestation of man- | 
kind; still he has the efirontery, instead of humbling 
himself in “‘dust and ashes,’’ to present himself be-' 
fore the community as an object for its applause !—and | 
what is more strange still, thatcommunity appear to’ 
listen, with eagerness, to his tales, and have since cal-' 
led a man who, in the silent hour of midnight, looked) 


calmly on and saw a helpless fellow being thus wan-| 


tonly abused, and that too, without extending to him’ 
either relief or pity, into asaint anda patriot! Well | 
may an indignant public complain that ‘‘Morgan’s | 


ghost walks unavenged among us,’’so long as Giddins, | 


with allhis guilt upon him, is permitted to stalk forth | | 


with impunity, at noon day, and without even a show | 
of repentence, to publish his deeds to the world, and 
to profit by his own depravity! A wretch who is per-| 
mitted to go‘‘unwipt of justice,’’ aud to enrich himself 


by retailing the story of his own infamy—an infamous 


| 


scoundrel who stands self-convicted of crimes that)! all who were connected with him, whether Masons or], 


should damn him to infamy and the gallows, is held up | 


to the citizens of Boston, as one ‘known and ac- | 

knowledged to be a gentleman of a fair character’’!! 

Such are the ‘‘ Beauties of Anti-masonry! | 
We presume it will now be acknowledged that we. 


| 
\ 


have applied no ‘ opprobrious epithets to this gum 


without the shadow of justice’’—if we have) 
without the substance. If Mr. Giddins’ moral charac’ 
ter was ‘‘ unimpeached before he renounced,” it was. 
because it was generally unknown. A defence of Inji-. 


delity does not look wellina ‘* Christian.’’ It is | 


our aimto speak the truth; and when we animad- 
vert upon the characters of men;when we indulge in’ 
personalities; we hold ourselves responsible for the | 
consequences. 

We repeat, we regret the necessity which has com-. 
pelled us to advert to the infamous characters of these | 
men; but our former reference to them, has been pro-, 


nounced false and slanderous; to disprove which, we 


i to give a more perfect devel- | 
have deemed it necessary to g P | Masons on that occasion (which had entirely escaped 


opment of the grounds on which our previous asser- 
tions were predicated. There are other men, and some 
nearer home, held up as anti-masonic leaders and pat- 
riots, to whose characters and to whose transactions, 
we may hereafter refer; and when the truth of our 


words are again called in question, we shall be equal-| 
ly ready to meet and disprove the accusation; though | 
in doing so, we may be driven from the course it is. 
our desire to pursue: we wish not to refiect on the pri- | 
vate character of any man; nor wili we, unless uxged 
to it in self-defence. 


York papers, that the anti-masonic meeting in the 
town of Malta, for the choice of delegates to attend 
the late county Convention, consisted of f2vo only-one | 
of whom was unanimously elected Chairman and the 
other secretary! It was then unanimously resolved 
that they both attend the Convention as delegates! 


Great MEETING.—It is mentioned in the ei 
} 


&$- Lynn Mirror.—Last week, we noticed that 
Alonzo Lewis, Esq. had assumed the editorial care of 
this paper. This week, we regret to say he has with- 
drawn from the establishment. 


(G- The assertion that delegates from one hundred 
{.odges assembled inthis city on Wednesday evening 
week, or at any other time, is not true. The Grand 
Lodge held its quarterly communication on that eve- 


Mrs. Bradford herself, 
| own purse towards defraying the expences incident to ; 


To the Editor of the Masonic Mirror. 
Sir,—In the last number of your paper I stand 
charged with ‘ misrepresentation,’’? and I feel that 
the unpleasant duty is imposed upon me of appearing 
in your columns to vindicate myself from that charge. 
I stated at the late public meeting at the Common 
Council Room in this city, “ that the only instance of 


|| Masonic charity that had come under my own person- 


al observation, of which I had any recollection, was a 
donation of Twenty Dollars, to the widow of a de- 
ceased Mason, who expended it for the commendable 
purpose of purchasing a great Bible.’’? You say *‘that 
the case then alluded to by Mr. Walker, was that of 
Mr. Stephen S. Bradford, of Methuen, Mass. On the 
25th January, 1825, Mr. B. was upset ina wagon one 
mile from his residence, and died on the morning of 
the 28th.” You then proceed to detail the circum- 
stances connected with that event. 

Now, Sir, I had no reference, whatever, to anything 
connected with that occurrence. I alludedto another 
circumstance entirely, which was simply as I stated, 
‘a donation of twenty dollars to the widow of a de- 
ceased Mason.’’ All, therefore, which follows, to 
prove that I madea * misrepresentation’’ in regard 


|to the case of Mr. Bradford, is wholly irrelevant, 
and does not prove any such thing * 

{ had totally forgotten the fact, if I ever knew it, 
that the Masons, as a body, gave the sum of thirty- 


| one dollars for the relief of Mrs. Bradford. The cir- 


cumstances of her husband’s death were of the most 
distressing nature, and called forth the sympathies of 


/not, and Iam happy to bear testimony to the benevo- 
lent efforts of Mr. Thomas Thaxter, the Mason’ to 
| whom I conclude you refer, who certainly acted a gen- 
|erous part, and such as I supposed was dictated by his 
humanity and his intimate connexion with Mr. B. as 
an old friend and associate. 
John Smith, another of the overseers in the factory, 
, who was not a Mason, manifested a very great inter- 
/est on the occasion, and exerted himself very much in 
relieving the distresses of his suffering friend, and con- 
tributing to the necessities of his family—and I may 
add that the example set by these individuals, was 
generally imitated by all connected with the establish- 
, ment, 

| Whether at that time I acted an ungenerous, un- 
kind, or ungentlemanly part, is not for me to say ; the 
decision of that question, I should be willing to refer 
If I contributed from my 


that occasion, I claim no merit on that account, as it 
/was No more than a duty I owed to Mr. B. whom I 
highly respected, and to his amiable and distressed 
wife, for whom I certainly felt a very deep sympathy. 
‘If Lf expressed my approbation of the generosity of 


; my recollection) it was no more than what I should 
‘do now, and at all times, whenever I witness instances 
Qf their charities, for which I am certainly willing to 
‘give all the credit that can be justly claimed. 


| With regard to the grave and important charge of 
'|* acting as Marshal of the day”’ at the funeral of Mr. 


Bradford, ‘* unsolicited,’’ I shall attempt neither refu- 
tation or denial, as I feel quite unwilling to deprive any 


| one of the pleasure he may derive from the undisputed 


‘existence of such a heinous charge ! 


The public are undoubtedly very much indebted to 
the gentleman who furnished the valuable and inter- 


*Very true—but we knew that the case of Mr. 
Bradford did come under the “personal observation”’ 
of Mr Walker; and ashe did not name the case to 
which he had reference, we thought then, and still 
think, that we had a right to infer that Mr. W. had 
special reference to the donations presented to Mrs, 
Bradford ; in which case, the charge of ‘* misrepre- 
sentation’’ would hold good—for we wish it to be well 
understood, that not one ‘‘ jot nor tittle”’ of the state- 
ment made in the last Mirror, is susceptible of refuta- 
tion—but as Mr. W. had ‘‘no reference to anything 
connected with that occurrence,’’ of course,the charge, 
so far as it is ‘* connected with that oceurrence,’’ is 
‘null and void.”?> Mr. Walker will admit the fair- 
ness of the inference drawn by us ; and, we know, will 
readily carry the balance, whatever it may be, to the 
insufficiency of his own memory. 


I also recollect that Mr. || 


esting statistics connected with this affair, and he de- 
serves much credit for his industry and research.t 


“In conclusion, permit me to remark that while I 
honestly entertain sentiments unfavorable to the Ma- 
sonic Institution, I feel no animosity against any of 
its individual members, and I never have, and I trust 
never shall, indulge in any personal abuse of Masons, 
or in the least degree countenance any violent or pro- 
scriptive measures—a calm and candid appeal to the 
good sense of an enlightened community, who ought 
to examine and decide tor themselves, is all I have ev- 
er attempted or advocated. To abuse Masonry, would 
be to abuse my friends; men whom I highly respect, 
some of whom stand high in public estimation and oc- 
|cupy places of trust, with honor to themselves and fi- 
delity to their constituents. But to assail an institu- 
,tion which I believe to be antiquated and useless,t and 
from its nature, principles and organization, dangerous 
to, and inconsistent with, our republican forms of gov- 
ernment, is a duty which, although a humble individ- 
ual, I think I owe to myself and to my country. 


Very respectfully, yours, 
AMASA WALKER. 


Boston, September 21, 1829. 


+ How much the public may be “ indebted”’ to the 
** gentleman who furnished the valuable and interest- 
ing statistics connected with this affair,’? and how 
‘much credit may be due him “for his industry and 
research,’ we leave for that public to determine ; but 
so far as we are interested, we are very much “ in- 
debted”’ to him for his kindness in promptly complying 
with our request ; and we believe that Mr Walker, 
who certainly seems to be zealously engaged in search 
of truth, also feels ‘‘ indebted’? to him; inasmuch as 
the ‘‘statistics’’ furnished, have recalled to his “* re 
collection’’ an ‘* instance of Masonic charity,’? which 
he had ‘totally forgotten’’; and have enabled him to 
attribute that méed of praise to the Institution, which 
otherwise he might not have had an opportunity to 
do; and further, they must go far, in his mind, to 
prove that the Society is not, as he now believes it to 
be, entirely ‘‘useless.’? Again, they contribute much 
to prove the fallacy of the position he assumed at the 
Council Room, viz. that ‘* instances of Masonic char- 
ity,’’ are, like angels visits, ‘* few and far between.’’ 
We are well satisfied that when Mr. Walker shall have 
made the investigations necessary to the correction of 
his statements relative tothe charities of the Grand 
Chapter of this state, and shall have investigated the 
subject of ** Masonic charities,’’ thoroughly, that he 
will abandon the position as altogether untenable.— 
Nor can we think that Mr. Walker seriously believes 
that his ‘* friends,’’ ‘* men whom he highly respects,” 
**some of whom stand high in public estimation, and 
occupy places of trust, with honor to themselves and 
fidelity to their constituents,’’ would connect them- 
selves, or long continue their connection with a ** use 
less’’ Institution, the “ nature, principles and organ- 
ization’ of which are dangerous to, and inconsistent 
with, our republican forms of government’?! We can- 
not think that he seriously believes this. The stat 
istics’’ prove one thing further, viz. that there are, at 
least, two ‘* instances of Masonic charity’’ within the 
‘**recollection’’? of man! And surely to prove this 
much, te anti-masons, in these times, is worth some- 
thing ! 


} This is admitting a moiety more than anti-masone 
generally, are willing to accede tous. The majority 
rob us of our ‘antiquity,’ and then pronounce us 
‘useless.’ We believe that the candor and apparent 
good feeling of Mr. Walker will ultimately induce him, 
(after he has finished his investigation, of course) to 
admit that the Institution is not quite so ‘ useless,’ ‘in- 
consistent,’ nor ‘ dangerous,’ as he at present believes 
it to be. If he will subscribe for the Mirror, we will 
certainly do all ‘that in our power lies,’ to promote 


‘his reformation.’ 
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THE WREATH. 


‘Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
* Through all the regions of variety.”’ 


JAMES HOGG. 
THE BANSHEE. 
‘*Is it a vision mocks my sight, 
Or a spell of the troubled brain, 
That glides along so tall and light, 
Thro’ the fearful shades of the grisly night, 
And sings so sad a strain? 


Rest in my tent, thou lady fair, 

The storm is loud and high; 
Thy cheek will fade with the mountain air, 
*T would be a deed of wild despair 

To tempt yon threatening sky.’ 


“‘Sir Bruce, I rest where spirits dwell, 
Beyond the ocean blue; 

I lay my cheek on the heather bell, 
And drink of the mountain dew, 

And come on the whirlwind’s sweep, to tell 
To-morrow’s doom to you. 


On Boyne’s fair banks, the redcross ranks 
Await the morning light, 

Full well array’d with spear and blade, 
To match thy tartan might. 


I’ve heard the pilrock swell its throat 
Along the brown hill side. 
_ I’ve seen their spreading plumage float 
Across the rolling tide. 


The sun will soon hide the lonely moon, 
In the glare of his brighter beam, 
And the battle cry salute the sky, 
And the flashing claymore gleam. 


As bursts the wave on the rugged rock 
When angry tempests blow, 

The steed shall rush to the onward shock, 
And the warrior’s life-blood flow. 


The sun will set on a gory field, 
And fearless hearts will bleed, 

But where is the heroic chief, who beid 

The faithful brand, and the blood-stain’d shield, 
In the hour of Scotland’s need? 


All breathlessI ween, will his bosom be seen, 
And clotted his raven hair. 

Ah! Edward, the last of thy glories is past, 
Thy winding sheet is there.’”’ 


‘Then sternly she frown’d, and pointed around, 
Where the snow on the valley shone. 

A moment he gaz’d in mute surprize, 

And quickly turn’d his eager eyes, 

He saw naught but the curling vapor rise, 
For the white lady was gone. 


Clients’ Bones.—A certain mechanic having occa-~ 
sion to boil some cattle’s feet, emptied the bones 
near the court-house. A lawyer observing them, in- 
quired of abystander what they were? ‘‘I believe, 
replied the wit, they are clients’ bones,” ‘‘as they 
appear to be well picked!” 


From the valuable little publication, noticed in our last 


J OURNAL OF HEALTH. 


paper, entitled the ‘Journal of Health,’’ we ex- 
tract the following:— 
HEALTH. 


cients, by the goddess Hygeia. With equal nature 
and poetry, they indicated as her favourite abodes, | 


hill and dale with the clear meandering stream, while 
over the whole expanse blew the light western and 


| or oriental perfumes: her altar was strewed with flow- 
ers; her festivals were kept with the music of the shep- 
-herd’s pipe, and the dance of the rustic maidens. 
Temples were erected to her in cities; but she was 
most appropriately invoked in the sports of the gym- 
nasium and palestra. Here the youth were trained to 
endurance of fatigue, and acquired that strength of bo- 
‘dy and contempt of danger, which made them the 
terror of their enemies. Asat once relaxation from 
the severer exercises, and a means of renovating their 
vigour, they had frequent recourse to bathing. At 
‘Rome, the combatants in racing and wrestling, pitch- 
ing the quoit and throwing the javelin—while yet 
warm and panting, would plunge into the Tiber. To 
\this the poet of the Seasons alludes, when he says— 


“6 Hence the limbs 
Knit into force; and the same Roman arm 


Health was personified, in the mythology of the an-; 


spots most remarkable for sylvan beauty—the moun-| 
\tain side with its shady grove, or the undulations of 


| 
southern breeze. She received no sacrifices of blood. 


That rose victorious o’er the conquer’d earth, 
First learn’d, while tender, to subdue the wave.”’ 


Hygeia is ever the companion of true liberty, not 
less than of orderly habits and pure morals. The peri- 
ods of the greatest degradation of the human species, 


most destructive pestilence; and hence it has been tru- 
ly said, that general health is inconsistent with ex- 
treme servitude. The fourteenth century, in which 
the night of ignorance and barbarism was darkest in 
Europe, was also the age of the most numerous and 
almost universal plagues. With freedom and equal 
rights, are associated diligence and success in the cul- 


the air; dwellings are raised with a view not merely 
to temporary convenience, but permanent comfort; 


by display of attire, either called for by his wants, or 
dictated by his taste. 

Greece, with the loss of her liberty and the ruin of 
her cities, has an altered climate; and the country sur- 
rounding Rome, which could in ancient times boast of 
its hundred cities, is now a waste, tenanted by a scat- 
tered peasantry, who wear on their countenances the 
hue of disease and the imprint of slavery. Contrasted 
with this picture is the reverse change brought about 
by the free and frugal Hollanders, who converted 
dreary swamps into green and fertile fields, and built 
numerous and flourishing cities, on spots where the 
foot of man could not once have trodden with safety. 

In every code of laws framed with an eye to gener- 
al good, there have been incorporated in it precepts 
for the preservation of health, and prevention of dis- 
ease. Climate has been productive of the most re- 
markable differences in this branch of legislation. 
Without bearing this in mind, we should consider as 
absurd many of the injunctions of Moses and Mahomet, 
which were rendered of imperative necessity by the pe- 
culiar situation of the inhabitants of warm latitudes. 
In legislation like our own, which fluctuates with the 
wants and wishes of people, it is very evident that a 


knowledge of rational precepts for the preservation of 


from misrule and vice, have been also those of the. 


health, or, as they are technically called, the laws of 
Hygeine, must be of paramount value to guide to the 
enactment of good laws. This is a question of high jn- 
terest to every citizen, whether he regard his individu- 
al welfare, or the flourishing condition of the body po- 
litic. 


| ADVE RTISEMENTS. 


~ 


Just published, the History of the Masonic Institu- 
tion, from its origin to the present time, embracing a 
sketch of the introduction and progress of Masonry in 
the United States. The price is $1 a single copy; $10 
a dozen ; $5 half dozen. It is handsomely printed and 
bound and lettered, and will be forwarded to any part 
of the United States, on the reception of the amount of 
the number of copies ordered, (in current money, post 
paid). If, however, they are ordered to be forwarded 
by mail, it will be necessary that they should be sent 


merely folded and stitched ; in which case the postage 
will be small. 


§G Orders, addressed ‘Moore & Sevey, Boston,’ will 
meet with prompt attention. 


The above work may be had at the Bookstores of R 
P. & C. Williams ; Richardson & Lord, and Marsh ¢ 


Capen, this city ; and of E. Bliss, 111 Broadway, New 
York. 


THE AMARANTH, OR MASONIC GARLAND. 


Tue AMARANTH is a monthly publication of 32 
octavo pages.—It is devoted exclusively to the interests 
of the Masonic Institution: Its pages are filled with 
Historical Essays, Biographical Sketches of eminent 
Masons; Illustrative, Controversial, Anecdotal and 
Miscellaneous Matter; Eulogies, Addresses, Intell+ 
gence, Poetry, &c. &c. The whole comprising a 
greater mass and variety of interesting and useful mat- 
ter (to Lodges and members) than can be found in 
any other Masonic work, of its size, ever published. 

The terms are Two DOLLARS a year, in advance. 


“MOORE & SEVEY. 


LYNN MINERAL SPRING 
HOTEL. 


ture of the soil, and consequently greater purity of 


food is abundant and nutritious; and the freeman is not | 
afraid of tempting the cupidity of tyranical superiors | 


HE subscriber begs leave to acquaint his friends 

, and the public, that he has taken charge of that 
delightful Summer retreat, the establishmene 
LYNN MINERAL SPRING, which it will be his ob- 
ject to render a genteel and pleasant resort for Boar- 
ders, Parties of Pleasure, transient visitors, &c. 

The salubrious qualities of the waters ofthis cele- 
brated Spring—the beautiful Pond adjoining the House, 
abounding with Fish of various descriptions, and sur- 
rounded by the most romantic scenery—a fine Sail 
Boat, and every convenience for fishing—a Bathing 
establishment on the margin of the Pond, where the 
cold or warm bath may at any time be taken—the 
pleasant situation of the House, with its comfortable 
and well furnished apartments—are attractions for 
those in pursuit of healthor recreation, which are 
rarely exceded, if equalled in any part of the country. 

§G- As the subscriber has had much experience, and 
is well known as the keeper of a Public House, it is un- 
necessary for him to promise any thing more, than that 
his utmost exertions will be used to give satisfaction to 
all who may favor him with their patronage. 


Aug. 8. JABEZ W. BARTON. 


LETTERS. 
(. DDRESSED to Rev. Moses Thacher, on his pub- 
GS. lic renunciation of Freemasonry. By a Master 
Mason. For sale at this office, and at the Book-store 
of R. P. & C. Williams. Price 10 cents. 


Paasonic Printirig, 
NEATLY EXECUTED AT THIS OFFICE, 


BY MOORE & SEVEY. 
Cards, Blanks, Notifications, &c. &c. furnished 


on reasonable terms. 
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